fuo ftatu, quantum in fe eft, conetur perleverare, 

idque nulla alterius fed tantum fui habita rationc, 

(vel hinc fequitur unumquodque individuum jus None 
mum ad hoc habere, hoc elt, (uti dixi) ad exifien- 

dum et operandum, prout naturaliter determinatum 

eft. Nec liic ullam agnofcimus differentiam inter ho- 

mines et reliqua naturae individua, neque intcr ho- 

mines ratione praeditos et inter alios, qui veram ra- 

tionem ignorant, neque inter fatuos, delirantes et [ae 

uicquid enim unag s ex legibus fuae 


JE Quare inter homines, quamdiu fub imperio 
olius naturae vivere confiderantur, tam ille qui ra- 
rionem nondum novit, vel qui virtutis habitum. 

nondum babet, ex folis legibus appetitus fummo 

jure vivit, quam ille, qui ex legibus rationis vitanı 

fuam dirigit, Hoc elt ficuti fapiens jus fummum ha- 

22 bet ай omnia, quac ratio dictat, five ex legibus ra- 
ее, tionis vivendi; fic etiam ignarus, et an en 
Lia — fummum jus babet ad omnia, quae appetitus fuadet, 
7 jve ex lezibus appetitus vivendi. Atque hoc idem 
Фо. tfi, quod Paulus docet, qui ante legem, hoc ch, 
) — quamdiu homines ex naturae imperio vivereconlide- 
Ned rantur, nullum peccatum agnofcit. 
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Introduction 


Jason Maurice Yonover and Kristin Gjesdal 


Spinoza was never in Germany. When in 1673 he was offered a professorship at 
the University of Heidelberg, he politely declined “from a love of tranquility, 
which I believe I сап in some manner maintain, provided I abstain from public 
lectures" (Ep. 48).' But modern German philosophy would have developed very 
differently without the influence of Spinozas writings, whose significance to this 
tradition is particularly pronounced. From Jacobi’s claim in 1785 that “Spinozism 
is atheism"—or Novalis’s conflicting suggestion soon thereafter that "Spinoza is a 
God-intoxicated man"—up to Salomés proposal at the beginning of the twentieth 
century that Spinoza is the "philosopher of psychoanalysis?” we see modern 
German philosophers battling with the legacy of Spinoza, even enlisting him at 
the origins of their own very different projects. 

Spinozas role has therefore long attracted the attention of commentators. 
Indeed, leading nineteenth-century German scholars already acknowledged 
Spinoza's profound impact.’ But by the National Socialist era, the tide had turned. 
‘The importance of Spinoza was apparently taboo. The prospect of a key Jewish 
influence on the German-language tradition seems to have been particularly 
disturbing.* 


* Eps, = letters, cited according to Curleys translation (Spinoza 2016). The Palatinate had not 
offered Spinoza sufficient reassurance when its representative wrote that the Elector Palatine, Karl 
Ludwig, offers “the most ample liberty to philosophize, which he believes you will not abuse to disturb 
the publicly established religion” (Ep. 47). Since this was the only official invitation to an academic 
post that Spinoza received, his life in the Dutch Republic to the north would remain private until his 
death a few years later. Heidelberg would also remain without a prominent philosopher, according to 
the invitation Hegel received many years later in 1816, when he was offered a professorship in a letter 
by Vice-Rector Karl Daub: "If you answer our call, Heidelberg, for the first time since the founding of 
the university, will have a philosopher—Spinoza received a call from Heidelberg, but in vain as you 
undoubtedly know” See Hegel 1984: 342. 

? See, respectively, Jacobi 1994: 233; Novalis 1960-88: Ш, 651; and Salome 1964: 75. 

? See, eg, Suphan 1891, who first published the so-called "Study After Spinoza” attributed here to 
Goethe (though its in Charlotte von Steinis hand and is at least significantly a product of their 
exchange). See also Griinwald 1897 for an early book-length overview of “Spinoza in Deutschland” 
(and compare Walther 2018). 

* "The canonical case of Goethe is again illustrative. For Koch 1937: 13, he has a "near-blood rela- 
tion” to Greeks like Plotinus (rarely mentioned in Goethes writings), even though Goethe explicitly 
admired Spinoza as one of his most important historical influences—comparable only to Linnaeus 
and Shakespeare, as Goethe put it. See Bollacher 1969: 125-8 on Goethe and the intersection of schol- 
arship and National Socialist politics, or also Wilson 2018: 201, who clarifies that director of the 
Goethe and Schiller Archive Hans Wahl denied in 1938 a request by scholar Erich Loewenthal to 
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Over the past decades, significant progress has been made in shedding light on 
engagements with, and also challenges to, Spinozas ideas among thinkers in the 
German-language context. Not only the figures referenced thus far, but also 
Fichte, Hegel, Günderrode, Heine, and many others were deeply occupied with 
Spinoza or Spinozism.* 

In this existing literature, the emphasis has been on the relevance of Spinozas 
metaphysics, epistemology, and perhaps ethical thought—domains of his philos- 
ophy treated in the most careful detail within the Ethics, But what, then, of 
the political or religious upshot of the positions Spinoza takes in that work? Or 
of the details of Spinoza's political philosophy, or his philosophy of religion, in the 
Theological-Political Treatise (TTP)? Indeed, the very first public refutation of the 
anonymously written TTP, entitled “Against Anonymous: On the Freedom to 
Philosophize;" was issued from Leipzig by the German scholar Thomasius just 
months after the TTP's publication in Amsterdam (with a misleading title page 
specifying a fictional publisher in "Hamburg"). In other words: from its publica- 
tion onwards, Spinoza’ political and religious thought has been engaged and 
challenged in German thought, too. That circumstance deserves more philosoph- 
ically minded attention, also because the TTP remains of great interest today. Not 
just Spinoza's defense of free thought but his naturalist denial of miracles, his 
vision of a minimal religious credo, and more continue to engage philosophers, 
intellectual historians, and others. Illuminating the historical interest in his 
thought, then, can furthermore clarify naturalist, democratic, and numerous 
other strands of modern German philosophy that remain relevant today. 

The present volume should help fill this gap. Through fifteen newly commis- 
sioned chapters, it illuminates the importance of Spinoza's political philosophy 
and philosophy of religion in modern German thought, most often (though not 
only) with reference to the TTP. 

‘The collection is partially organized around a conference that took place in 
2020 at Johns Hopkins University. We would like to thank the participants for their 
willingness to submit papers for publication, and the wider set of contributors— 
including several departments at Johns Hopkins, and the Humboldt Foundation 
via Michael Forster—for their support with respect both to this collection and 
that earlier event. 

To begin the volume, Forster's chapter, "Spinozas Theological-Political Treatise 
and the German Romantic Tradition,” helps to situate the reader in Herder's 


publish two letters by the Jewish philosopher Maimon to Goethe. Loewenthal was later murdered at 
Auschwitz. 

> As far as edited collections are concerned, essays within Forster and Melamed 2012 stand out; but 
see also the earlier Walther 1991 and many chapters of Delf, Schoeps, and Walther 1994. For recent 
monographs focused on either several figures or a primary figure, see, respectively, Israel 2021 
and Raisbeck 2022. 

* For discussion and a translation of the Latin text published after an earlier lecture, see Begley 
2019. See also Israel 2010 on the early German reception of Spinozas TTP more broadly 
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relatively early philosophical dialogue with Spinoza, which proves decisive for 
both contemporaries and later figures. Interestingly, Herder’ first serious engage- 
ment with Spinoza is via the TTP, and not the Ethics. Herder eventually learns 
lessons from both works regarding the value of liberal political ideals, the impor- 
tance of use in determining meaning, and more—thereby engaging many dimen- 
sions of Spinoza's thought. But in his piece Forster focuses in particular on 
Herder’s politics, hermeneutics, and philosophy of mind in relation to views 
taken in Spinoza's TTP, before demonstrating the relevance of Herder's dialogue 
with Spinoza for the later figures Schleiermacher and Е Schlegel. 

In his “The Prophet Between Philosopher and Poet: On Friedrich Schlegels 
Interpretation of Spinoza,” Michael Rosenthal hones in on the more specific 
theme of prophecy in Spinoza and the early German Romantics. His exploratory 
undertaking, applying some of Spinoza's own interpretative principles, reveals the 
results that potentially indirect exposure to Spinoza's philosophy of religion seems 
to have had in the case of F. Schlegel, who creatively interprets Spinozas account 
of the prophet. Ultimately, the figure of the prophet even seems to become a 
stand-in for the Romantic philosopher. 

Kristin Gjesdal highlights the fruitful provocation of Spinozas philosophy of 
interpretation in her chapter, “Spinoza's Hermeneutic Legacy: Interpretation and 
Emancipation in Herder, Schleiermacher, and Staël” Departing from Spinoza's 
sola scriptura principle—according to which interpretation of the Bible should 
have as its foundation the biblical text and never, for instance, some external phil- 
osophical standard —Gjesdal contributes to our understanding of the historical 
reception of Spinozas ideas, but above all investigates to what degree several 
dimensions of hermeneutics may have been, and may still be, extended to eman- 
cipatory political ends as we come to understand others. 

Next, Yoav Schaefer, in his chapter “Kants Anti-Judaism and Spinozas 
‘Theological-Political Treatise.” clarifies a darker legacy of Spinoza's philosophy of 
religion. Highlighting possible historical links between Kants and Spinoza's texts, 
and stressing the philosophical distance between Kant (who wishes to rationalize 
religion) and Spinoza (who aims to split philosophy off from it), Schaefer shows 
that Kant can be seen as defending a number of elements of Spinoza's critical 
account of Judaism and expanding upon them. 

Michah Gottlieb takes up similarly important but more positive links to the 
Jewish tradition. His chapter, “Against Ceremonial Law: Spinoza, the Berlin 
Haskalah, and the Birth of Reform Judaism; clarifies how the radical German- 
Jewish Enlightenment thinker Friedlander extended ideas in Mendelssohn, and 
particularly in connection with a radical view held by Spinoza. According to 
Spinoza, the Jews were no longer obligated to obey ceremonial law after losing 
state sovereignty. Gottlieb’ treatment of the legacy of this and related views in 
Friedländer and others sheds light on how the confrontation with Spinozas ideas 
helped to spawn the new Reform denomination of Judaism. 
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Yitzhak Y. Melamed’s chapter, "The Political Theology of Salomon Maimon,” 
also explores the radical flank of the eighteenth-century Jewish Enlightenment. 
While Maimoris theoretical philosophy has more often been the subject of studies 
by historians of philosophy, Melamed emphasizes here the importance of 
Maimons philosophy of religion. Not only was Maimon a penetrating reader of 
his namesake Maimonides, but he likewise develops provocative and insightful 
claims regarding the philosophical and political character of several dimensions 
of Judaism, apparently informed by Spinozas TTP. 

With his chapter "Goethe and Spinoza on Faith, the State, and the Old 
Testament" Martin Bollacher helps to transition from the late eighteenth to the 
nineteenth century. Bollacher offers a generalists perspective, highlighting sev- 
eral figures in the period, but above all explains the significance of Goethes inter- 
est in the TTP for his understanding of the freedom to philosophize, the Hebrew 
Bible, and more. The contribution is enriched, among other things, by a scrupu- 
lous account of a neglected reference Goethe makes in a political context to 
“Benedict [Spinoza]; “our old lord and master” 

Jonathan Israel next argues, in his chapter “Spinoza and the Growing Divide 
between Radical Enlightenment and Socialism in the German-Jewish Intellectual 
World of the 1830s and 184057 that Bórne, Heine, and Hess share some common 
ground in their critique of the status quo, and of course also their interest in 
Spinozas thought—including his rejections of teleology, the dominance of ortho- 
dox religion, and more. But as Israel ultimately demonstrates, there are clear rea- 
sons why these former figures grow apart, as socialism is embraced by, for 
instance, Hess and rejected by Heine. For Israel, this excludes Hess from and 
helps explain Heine’ place in the Radical Enlightenment. 

Frederick Beiser outlines, in his chapter “David Friedrich Strauß and 
Spinoza,” how “the father of unbelief” Strauß can be said to end up more of a 
Spinozist than Spinoza himself. Strauß may have explicitly engaged Spinoza 
only in lesser-known writings, and would initially have maintained Hegelian 
tendencies in tension with Spinoza, for instance finding philosophical truth in 
scripture by means of interpretation. However, Strauß would also significantly 
move beyond this Hegelianism and come to criticize Spinoza for his own 
inconsistency in elevating Christ, in reading his naturalistic metaphysics into 
the Bible, and more. Insofar as Strauß puts pressure on Spinoza on these fronts, 
he arguably adheres more closely to Spinozas hermeneutic principles than 
Spinoza. 

Sandra Shapshay and Dennis Vanden Auweele further pursue Spinozas philos- 
ophy of religion in their contribution, ““To separate faith from philosophy’: 
Schopenhauers Dialogue with Spinoza.” They clarify several of Schopenhauer 
most substantive criticisms of both Spinozas Ethics and his TTP, portions of 
which Schopenhauer also annotated extensively. Schopenhauer and Spinoza may 
be said to agree in arguing that human beings have what Schopenhauer calls a 
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“metaphysical need,” which can be satisfied by religion that then becomes a meta- 
physics for the masses. But with respect to philosophy proper, Schopenhauer 
provocatively contends that he has “much more right” than Spinoza “to call [his] 
metaphysics an ethics" Shapshay and Vanden Auweele consider these claims by 
laying out both thinkers’ accounts of the relation between philosophy and reli- 
gion, and their philosophical methods. 

Sandra Leonie Field's chapter, "Marx, Spinoza, and “True Democracy,” deepens 
the volumes engagement with the legacy of Spinoza’ political philosophy. 
Field shows that we should understand Marx, whose student notebooks reveal 
an extensive engagement with Spinozas TTP, to be influenced by Spinozas 
account of democracy. Among other things, Field outlines Магх views on 
democracy worked out within his complex Critique of Hegel’ Philosophy of 
Right, then compares and contrasts these with Spinozas ideas developed in the 
‘TTP in particular. She concludes by stressing the gap between Marx and Spinoza, 
which is at least partly a result of Marx’ attraction to more robustly democratic 
tendencies outlined by Rousseau. Unlike in the case of Spinoza, Field argues, 
Rousseau's modern vantage point enabled him to develop increasingly refined 
views concerning the impact of economic forces on the body politic. 

‘Tracie Matysik pursues the political legacy of Spinozas thought around and 
beyond Marx in her chapter on “How Spinoza Became a Dialectical Materialist: 
Developments in Organized Social Democracy” Focusing on the relation of the 
human being to nature, human history, and more, she clarifies the positions of 
Engels and later philosophers of the social democratic and Marxist movements. 
The thinkers she discusses—including Dietzgen and Plekhanov—each held that 
even supposedly more theoretical dimensions of Spinozas work, for instance his 
rejection of the idea that humans stand outside of nature, had great political sig- 
nificance that Marxism should channel. But each also came into productive ten- 
sion with Spinoza, often in their sympathy for nineteenth-century notions of 
historical progress, of which Spinoza would have been highly skeptical given his 
strict rejection of teleology. 

Warren Zev Harvey's chapter, “Spinoza, Mendelssohn, and Hess on Zion,” uti- 
lizes an especially wide-angle lens to trace a line all the way from medieval to 
modern Jewish philosophy in outlining several understandings of the return of 
the Jewish state. Harvey shows how Spinozas account of the Jews as drained of 
strength—and so without a state—was taken up by Mendelssohn before it was 
eventually flipped by Hess, who read Spinoza negative verdict as a constructive 
challenge, that is, in a positive and eventually proto-Zionist spirit. In addition to 
providing rare contextualization of Spinoza in relation to much earlier predeces- 
sors, Harvey's contribution thus also sheds light on the relation between Spinoza's 
philosophy and modern Zionism. 

Shira Billets chapter, "'Let the Historian be a Philosopher": Hermann Cohen's 
Methodological Dispute with Spinoza? clarifies an engagement often understood 
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to consist only in severe disagreement. While Cohen is known for criticizing 
Spinoza in harsh terms, Billet also stresses intriguing methodological affinities, 
and contextualizes Cohen with regard to the politics of his era and his sense that 
history and philosophy are co-dependent. Billet concludes that Cohen's views on 
the relation between history and philosophy, and his ultimately deep tensions 
with Spinoza here, have been of lasting value to methodological discussions 
around the study of the history of philosophy itself. 

To conclude the volume, Katharina Kraus turns to Lou Salomés particularly 
neglected engagement with Spinoza. In her chapter “Lou Salomé on Life, Religion, 
Self-Development, and Psychoanalysis: The Spinozistic Background; Kraus shows 
that Salome enters into an ongoing dialogue with Spinozas philosophy. This dia- 
logue indicates a continuity between periods of her thought otherwise more 
closely associated with different tendencies, like Lebensphilosophie and psycho- 
analysis. It also helps Salomé develop intriguing views on topics that Spinoza had 
touched upon throughout his writings, including the illusion of a transcendent 
God, the union of mind and body, and more. As in the case of other chapters in 
the volume, examining Salomés engagement with Spinoza can shed light not only 
on the former but also the latter, as new ways of thinking about his ideas are made 
available. 

Despite the broad coverage we have aimed to achieve in this volume, much 
work remains to be done on the intersection of Spinozas political philosophy and 
philosophy of religion, on the one hand, and German thought, on the other, 
Especially the English-language literature remains to be developed when it comes 
to eighteenth-century or even seventeenth-century engagements with Spinoza 
that precede those highlighted in this collection. We have mentioned Thomasius 
above; but following him, a number of major scholars and philosophers in the 
German context will respond to Spinoza's political and religious ideas in one fash- 
ion or another, whether critically or sympathetically, including Wachter, Wolff 
Schmidt, and Michaelis.” 

Meanwhile, the intention of this volume, with its dual focus, is to further illu- 
minate both Spinozas writings and many of the most interesting modern German 
philosophical dialogues with them. We trust that the contributions assembled 
here shed light on German philosophy of the long nineteenth century, both with 
regard to themes that have gone underexplored and thinkers whose importance 
has been missed. We also suggest that studying these historical engagements with 
Spinoza can offer us insights with regard to topics in his thought that remain of 
contemporary interest, and can also open up novel areas of inquiry into his phi- 
losophy. Finally, we hope that the contributions in the volume will inspire further 


7 See key German-language scholarship including Schröder 1987 and Goldenbaum 1994, 
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work—in the history of philosophy, in intellectual history, and in Jewish, reli- 
gious, and German studies—perhaps also beyond the period of focus in these 
essays, or even the traditions they primarily engage. 
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